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NEW PHASES IN THE STUDY OF PRIMITIVE MUSIC 
By HELEN H. ROBERTS 

WHEN we attempt to study art, or especially to describe 
an art to those unfamiliar with it, we iind that, while 
it is comparatively easy to discuss colors, materials, and 
subjects, a brief and satisfactory characterization of its style is 
exceedingly difficult of accomplishment. Yet it is this very 
style that so completely distinguishes the work of one artist or 
group from that of another, much more than employment of 
pigments or other materials, or subjects chosen for expression. 
Exactly the same condition exists in music. All the arts have 
certain features in common, in that they are supplied at the outset 
by nature with certain working materials and it is quite possible 
that over wide areas the same or very similar elements may be 
encountered. But it is the way in which the artists play with the 
material that is furnished that gives us the styles, and it seems 
to me that the most important of the plays is not the selection 
from the mass of materials of those which the artist favors, for 
usually all that are available are chosen at one time or another, 
but the patterns or designs that the artist creates from them. 

When local styles become sufficiently fashionable and fixed 
they form types. They may be the result of the acceptance by 
many of sudden departures from other types (and I think this 
fact is not often taken sufficiently into consideration) , or they may 
mark the gradual accumulation of lesser divergences. This 
whole question of the growth of variants and the determinants of 
the' beginnings of new styles, while recognized as important by 
many thoughtful students, has not, for lack of time and sufficient 
material from which to draw, been as yet adequately studied. 
Nor do we always detect the influence of religion upon art- 
endeavor, which has too often resulted in its marked restraint or 
warping, a fact not only evident in primitive arts, but even in 
classical arts and in that of Christianity. 
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Strange as it may seem, considering the prominence given by 
anthropologists to architecture, the plastic and graphic arts, 
textiles, and language, in their effort to learn of other peoples, very 
little systematic attention has been paid to musk. Perhaps it is 
the most important of all the arts when it comes to revealing the 
history of our forerunners on thjs continent, since it combines 
direct subjective evidence of the words with the objective features 
of its structural designs. 

In the western hemisphere most primitive music is vocal. 
Songs are far more important in every way as anthropological 
studies than instrumental music. Possibly the Indian's respect 
for tradition is greater than that of the American Negro, for 
instance, so that greater stability of songs is maintained over, 
long periods of time. Particularly, melodic and singable tunes 
will survive many generations, modified, it is true, because the 
tendency to variation is always active, especially with people who 
depend solely upon memory for repetition and transmission. 
This variation grows with the passage of time and the number of 
intermediaries. So far as my experience with Indian singers goes, 
it has brought me to the conclusion that while a greater attempt 
is made to reproduce the songs exactly, and they are on the whole 
valued more highly than with the Negro, nevertheless there is still 
considerable tendency toward variation. Beyond the Indian 
field, even in cases where the variation is great, as with the Negroes, 
a song long retains enough of its identity to be recognized because 
of its larger stylistic features, or perhaps its more marked ones. 

In song and ritual are hidden archaic forms of language, which 
may have been obsolete for centuries in the spoken tongue. 
Where, but in song, ritual, or tales would we find expression of the 
innermost thoughts of the people, inadvertent references to the 
minute details of daily life, the expression of religious beliefs, 
preserved in a form which is more or less stable throughout 
long periods, combined as in song with an art form which may 
afford material for comparative purposes? 

We may observe the effect of music upon language and vice 
versa, if we also know the spoken tongue, and where the music 
has attained something of a formal character because it is appre- 
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dated for its own sake, interactions between the two within the 
songs themselves afford very interesting study. At times the mu- 
sic is woven almost inextricably with the texts, and seems a direct 
intoned expression of the thought, but quite as often it reveals 
an appreciation on the part of the composer of its own artistic 
value and has been developed on its own account. One of the 
chief values of a study of primitive music Kes in the fact that, 
at least in central North America, it accompanies practically 
every activity of any significance. Whatever phase of the life 
of the people we choose to study, we find additional light through 
the songs which have come to be associated with it. If we would 
learn of origins, growth, and change in the various institutions 
as well as their journeying from region to region, we have in the 
songs not the least useful of our evidence. Any tune is sufficiently 
complicated to preclude the likelihood of its having been invented 
twice, especially since the limits of possibility in musical invention 
are so great, and where instruments play so insignificant a r61e as 
they do in North America. It is easy to see that instruments of 
limited range, if used constantly for accompaniments, might 
affect the development of song. 

In Indian music we may observe a great medium of human 
expression through an utterly different world of thought. From 
the standpoint of design and structure, as well as of melodic 
combinations and rhythms, it is in conception markedly and 
refreshingly different from our own, steeped as it is in rules and 
precepts so respected, in forms so stilted, or tonal groups so 
monotonous, that it was not until comparatively recently that 
composers who infringed the laws laid down by the classicists 
were accorded more than derision and scorn. Here we must 
accustom ourselves to new forms and tonal groups, to irregular 
metres, depending directly upon the accents of the word phrases, 
as a rule, and thus so simple and natural that we are amazed 
that we have not seen the beauty of the irregularities before. 
But the Indians also have rules and canons for certain types of 
songs, although they may follow them more instinctively than 
rationally. Not seldom for these the music follows character- 
istic lines, partly due to the structure of the ritual poetry, and 
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perhaps these musical types have the most important value for 
us of any when we are tracing the history of different activities, 
ceremonies, religious societies and the like. 

Miscellaneous songs afford the poorest means of tracing contact 
because they have usually been inspired by single occasions which 
have no appeal to others than those actually participating and 
because they are usually individually, not tribally, owned. They 
are apt to be borrowed singly, by single individuals, and may 
become easily lost or difficult of discovery in new surroundings 
where a collector might not readily divine the circumstances 
necessary to call them to memory. On the other hand these little 
single melodies often have great individual charm and are direct 
expressions of the small incidents in daily life. 

Songs which are the property of religious or medicine societies, 
and which form ritual groups and are sung in their entire cycle 
with each recurring season or meeting, are always regarded as 
important by the people themselves, are carefully remembered, 
and are very often similar in general outline for a given ceremony, 
in a way which the people themselves recognize even if they do 
not analyze clearly. Owing to the fact that most tribes have 
ceremonies which find more or less rough correspondents among 
other tribes it is easier to find what these are and to draw compari- 
sons between their songs than with miscellaneous songs. Be- 
cause of a conventional and even holy character, there are likely 
to be fewer changes in the successive renditions, while an almost 
universal custom in performing rituals, which consists in much 
repetition with variation only on significant phrases which mark 
the steps of the ritual, serves to fix more firmly in mind the form 
in which the ritual is cast, both as regards tune and words, 
rendering detection of error in performance more likely. Thus, 
by means of individual melodies, but, better still, by means of the 
styhstic features of groups of songs, we may be able to follow the 
histories of innumerable practices which in tribal life have songs 
associated with them. Already steps have been made in this 
direction, limited, it is true, because the collections so far assem- 
bled and transcribed are generally of such different types of songs 
that not many comparable groups are available for study. 
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We do not perceive the smaller differences in song, however, 
either in local or tribal t3^es, such as those which characterize 
different ceremonies, unless they are revealed by analytical 
study, partly because of the strangeness of the music to our ears, 
partly because of the subtlety of the art itself, its movement, and 
its evanescent character. The mechanical means of fixing music 
were invented rather late in its history in Europe and not at all 
in many parts of the world, while even now when we have a 
notation and phonographic records which to a degree permit 
of audible fixation, to appreciate not only its form but its beauty 
involves progression and a continual comparison by means of 
association and memory. 

Not only is it difficult to seize upon and designate the peculi- 
arities which distinguish certain tj^es, upon hearing the song, 
but in reading over the notation they are not all equally clear to a 
musician, who must needs reduce the music to some simple 
formulae covering the structure, etc., in order to have them 
clearly in mind. Such a reduction is even more necessary for 
those whose unfamiliarity with the sjonboHsm of printed music 
renders the subject still more complex. For the sake of obtaining 
the bald outline of the tune and the design which it formed, 
structurally, it seemed best for the time being in analyzing 
given songs to eliminate key signatures, musical notes, with their 
different values, all pitches less than whole step intervals, all 
measure bars and accents, all expression marks, in fact everything 
that might be considered to belong to the realm of color in music, 
much as one might omit questions of technique, color, materials, 
in basketry, painting, textiles, or pottery in order to see the out- 
line of the decorative designs which cover the surface, only in 
this instance the designs are the structure itself, the form of the 
object. 

This was accomplished by plotting the tunes on quadrille paper, 
somewhat after the manner followed by Miss Densmore in her 
"Teton Sioux Music." The writer received the suggestion from 
reading her book, but whereas in that study Miss Densmore was 
interested solely in the trend of the melody, its form of beginning 
and ending, for which it was sufl&cient to plot only the first note 
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of every measure, in the present instance the same device has been 
made to show the dupUcation of parts with the aid of letters, 
their recurrence in different sections of the melody (at times on 
different octaves with the aid of heavily ruled lines for tonics) as 
they would be designated in our music. Every beat is represented 
by a vertical line of the quadrille paper, and except for rests a dot 
has been placed on the appropriate horizontal line according to 
the note occurring on the beat in question. No use is made of 
spaces as in music, but every horizontal line represents a diatonic 
scale tone, and every eighth one is heavily ruled to represent the 
tonic. Thus for musicians at least the relation of the tune as a 
whole to this tonic indicates at once whether it is major or minor 
in tonality. By means of the plot the tune is reduced to the barest 
possible outline, and instead of requiring careful reading from 
beginning to end, as in music, shows at a glance the structure and 
general plan. The advantages of this quick survey are of 
inestimable value when comparing large numbers of songs. Let- 
ters have been used to mark off the different musical phrases, so 
that the student need not even stop to see where new phrases 
begin; in fact, this would not be easily apparent without them. 
Once the plots are made it does not need a musician to under- 
stand the plans of the songs and to see points of similarity and 
difference in their structure. 

One instance of an attempt to study groups of ceremonial songs 
by means of their structural and stylistic features has already 
given some interesting results. Having analyzed the songs for a 
large group of ceremonies belonging to the tremendous Creation 
Ritual of the Pawnee, the writer discovered that what her Indian 
informant naively expressed as a "different voice" for the songs 
of each ceremony actually existed to a degree. In a number of 
cases the groups did conform to a rather well-defined pattern or 
design of composition, and certain pecuUar stylistic features which 
are hard to describe off-hand gave them on the whole a similarity 
in sound which made it easy for one who had ever heard enough 
of them to become acquainted with the style, to recognize one of 
the type, even if not famiUar with it as a specimen. 

A few examples will illustrate these differences in structure as 
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well as the usefulness of the plot for this comparative work. 
Not all of the ceremonies are differentiated by completely indir 
vidual types of songs and not one is lacking in examples of songs 
which are untrue to type and which have even been taken in 
thefiae from the songs of other ceremonies, but for some of the 
groups one type predominates which becomes fairly distinctive. 

Skull Bundle Ceremony. (Pawnee.) 
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In the earlier ceremonies, which are by tradition the oldest of 
the group, no well-defined types are found.- In the Skull Bundle 
Ceremony, however, the songs are mostly very simple and of 
faiiiy limited range. The ceremony is very much older and 
more sacred than the White Beaver which has a very clearly 
defined type of song. Age shows, I think, in the very archaic 
character of the tune given here. A measure analysis is inserted 
under the notes, consisting of letters which change with the 
mtotifs used. The frequent recurrence of the same letters shows 
how often the same little melodic ideas are employed. The Skull 
Bundle soiigs are a miscellaneous collection from remote an- 
tiquity; The example given above is merely by way of contrast 
with sbtne of the 'songs of the later ceremonies. 

It is at once apparent how the plot given below clarifies the 
structure of even so simple a melody as this. Here are revealed 
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three identical portions preceded and followed by short sections 
which may be called either A and coda, or Introduction and coda. 
The ascending ending on the second degree of the scale is easily 
seen, and the general placement of the melody in relation to the 
tonic or key-note. There are several Skull Bundle songs with 
ascending ends, and throughout the ceremonies there are quite a 
number more, which fact might be observed by those who like to 
insist that Indian songs always descend in trend and drop at the 
end. 

Fig. 9 gives the plot of the above melody. 
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Fig. 9. 



The Morning Star Ceremony is another very old and sacred 
ritual and, like the Skull Bundle ritual, is composed of songs of 
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Fig. 10. 

more than one structural type.. One like that shown in the plot 
(Fig. 10) is very prevalent, however;. in fact so much so that it may 
be said to characterize the songs of the ceremony. It is what 
I have called the "octave type" because we have a melodic 
theme which is reproduced on the octave below, and, if the song 
begins high enough and the singer's range will permit, is repeated 
a second time on the second octave below. Necessarily, the two 
factors of initial pitch and singer's range influence the structural 
features to some degree, but do not control those that enter into 
the original part on the highest octave. Octave structures are 
found in two or three of the other ceremonies but so rarely that 
they are plainly not typical of them, whereas in the Morning 
Star Ceremony they furnish the great majority. 
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Another tj^je found in the same ceremony reminds us of the 
Skull Bundle songs except that it is possibly a bit more compli- 
cated (Fig. 11). 
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White Beaver Ceremony. (Pawnee.) 

Sung by Good Buffalo, No. 6 North. First Ceremony, Second Song. 
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This White Beaver song, from the ceremony of the same name 
in the Pawnee Creation ritual, written out in full notation and 
accompanied by its musical analysis, will give an idea of the 
pecuhar structure of the songs of this group and likewise show 
the advantage of the plot device in rendering it visible at a 
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glance. As far as the repeat marks, or to the double bar at the 
end, we have the verse proper, which consists of two sections, A 
and B, of four measures each, quite regular and correct from the 
standpoint of European standards. But part of the song is 
repeated for the chorus, as the informant called it. For this 
the return is not made to some natural division in the music 
such as at the beginning of the A or B phrases, but to the last 
part of the A phrase, after which Uttle introduction the B phrase 
is repeated entire. 

This pecuUarity in the formation of the chorus appears in some 
form or other in practically all of the forty-eight White Beaver 
songs, depending on the composition of the verse proper. A number 
of variations in the manner of introducing the chorus are found. 
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Fig. 12. 

such as taking for the measure or so, which serve as introduction, 
material from some other part of the A phrase, from the first 
part of the B phrase, after which it is given in full, or by substi- 
tuting new material, and so on. At times the chorus is introduced 
directly without the intervening connective. But these occasions 
are comparatively rare. Usually there is a return on beginning 
the chorus, to the middle of some phrase. Another peculiarity 
is the long level ending at the close of verse and chorus, and the 
great skip between the end of the verse proper and the opening of 
the chorus. There are several other minor features which are 
fairly characteristic of this group of songs, such as the play 
between the second degree and the tonic, and the two little 
rebounds in the melody after the first big drop in the verse and 
again in the chorus. 

The plot (Fig. 12) makes the whole structure evident at a 
glance. It is given in full, whereas the music for the chorus is 
indicated by repeat marks. 
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The songs for the remaining ceremonies of the ritual are more 
or less like the White Beaver in general plan and seem to have 
been taken from this ceremony as a pattern. 

It was quite by accident that, in turning the pages of Miss 
Densmore's "Teton Sioux Music" during the time that the Pawnee 
songs were being studied, the writer recognized in the plots of a 
few songs that Miss Densmore had given some that show the 
very design that pervades the songs of the White Beaver Cere- 
mony and which is so peculiar in itself that it had been a source 
of more than casual speculation and study. This structural 
tYi>e is by no means common and considering the number of 
types that do exist and the fact that the range of possibility in 
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Fig. 13. 
musical design and structure is almost unlimited it seems very 
significant that these two identical patterns should be found in 
the ceremonial songs of two medicine societies which belong to 
tribes of different hnguistic stocks. It at least throws in more 
favorable light the proud boast made long ago by our Pawnee 
informant that the Sioux derived the idea of their medicine socie- 
ties from the Pawnee. Had the writer been glancing through the 
music of both ceremonies in the same casual way in which 
she observed the plots, she might . have felt that she had heard 
something similar before, but recognition would not have occurred 
as promptly, if at all, withotit the analyses and the plots as 
identification, especially as the actual melodies which conform 
to this structure are often quite distinct. 

The above plot of one of Miss Densmore's songs (Fig. 13) repre- 
sents a Buffalo Medicine song.^ Not all of the group which Miss 
Densmore gives follow this pattern, and it is probable that in any 
ceremony there are exceptions, but this type, more or less modified, 
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is characteristic of the majority. There is one small difference 
between them and the Pawnee songs. In repeating for the chorus 
the Pawnee songs usually return at once to the highest note and 
this is usually the same as the first note of the song. In the Sioux 
there is an intervening note which serves as a step between 
the lowest and highest notes which would otherwise be separated 
by a great interval, but, since this lower note is also present in the 
A section, the principle of returning to the middle of the A phrase 
for the chorus remains unbroken. The introduction to the chorus, 
as I call it, is in the Sioux examples proportionately a little longer. 

Probably enough examples have been given to illustrate the 
points that I have been tr)dng to make, namely, that our study of 
Indian music must not be confined to the smaller details of artistic 
endeavor but must include the larger underlying plan to which 
these are attached as color elements or surface decoration, if the 
simile is permissible. The plots, in ridding us of the mass of 
confusing detail .that obscures this plan and best of all in eliminat- 
ing the musical symbols which are even. now a great hindrance to 
clear .understanding on the part of many people, will fill a long-felt 
want in furnishing a quick means of comparison and at the same 
time enable us to see the pattern without the progressive reading 
that is necessary with musical notation. 

It is, not claimed that the analysis of music from the formal 
side is the only one which counts in the characterization of style. 
It is quite as important to look for characteristic rhythms, scales, 
intervals, ways of beginning and ending, etc., as it was before. 
Color styles are quite as important as structural styles, but not 
more so. And never should the latter have been so completely 
overlooked by the students of primitive music as they seem to 
have been. 

The principle of musical analysis that precedes the graphic 
presentation of it by means of the plot is employed by students of 
classical composition everywhere. There is nothing new in the 
division of a composition into motifs, sections, phrases, sentences, 
etc., but strangely enough students who have hitherto examined 
Indian music have never, apparently, worked at it from this angle, 
either failing entirely to see it, or sensing it only vaguely, unless. 
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indeed, they have taken it for granted that it would be patent to 
every reader; to which I offer the opposite opinion that it would 
not be evident even to musicians without a little study, since it 
can not readily be perceived in the process of progressive reading 
or hearing, while the non-musical reader would not perceive it at 
all. In my own work hitherto, the musical notation has been the 
chief difficulty in the way of presenting the subject in a manner 
intelligible to the average reader, even with the aid of phrase 
lettering. The plot removes this once and for all. 

In concentrating solely on such problems as off-pitch singing, 
tonahty, weak or strong beginnings, rhythms, size and frequency 
of intervals, tonics, high and low beginnings and endings, etc., it 
seems to me that students have failed to see the forest for the 
trees. Especially is this the case with off-pitch singing which is 
subject to so many almost unmeasurable conditions that it seems 
doubtful if we shall ever be able to deduce any laws concerning it. 
When we realize that many of the songs which are the material 
for our study are taken from old people who are supposed to know 
the songs best, but who also at the same time have the poorest 
pitch control, and when we think of the enormities committed in 
the direction of off-pitch singing among our own trained singers 
who should know better, the difficulty of the whole question 
begins to be apparent. There has been no attempt to measure 
the conditions under which the singing of the songs occurred 
which we accept as material, nor the variations that would 
occur in several renditions by the same and different singers, as 
well as the limits of ability to identify fine pitch differences 
on the part of the transcriber. On the whole the importance of 
the question of off-pitch singing seems to me to be much over- 
rated particularly in music where instruments are rare. 

Many of the other points that have been investigated are, by 
their very nature, common over large areas, and those like rhythms 
begin to be important for our purpose only in the more complex 
combinations. The entire rhythm of a song, on the other hand, 
is so complex that it is practically never duplicated in another 
tune, as the following experiment will prove. One has but to tap 
out the note values of any song that others are apt to know to find 
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how readily the tune is recognized by those who have a reason- 
able rhythmic sense, even though there is no melody present. 
The melody alone, without its own rhythm, may be easily passed 
by, although very famihar, if given with absolute time regularity. 
But, if plotted, its similarity to other melodies constructed along 
the same lines will be at once apparent. 

Investigation indicates that a tendency toward structural 
patterns does exist, especially m ceremonial songs, just as 
it does in totemic complexes, social organization, religious 
societies, graphic art, architecture, etc., and varies all the 
way from extremely simple combinations to very complex struc- 
tures of design within design as in one of the Pawnee songs 
where there is chorus within chours. Just how extended this 
tendency is remains for future study to disclose, but the mapping 
of it and the use of it for comparative purposes certainly seems 
worth the effort. The results cannot be predicted at the present 
time, but there seems to be no reason why the principle of structure 
in music should not offer as certain a means of identifying different 
groups as the corresponding situation does in basketry, pottery, 
textiles, or any other phase of culture. 

It seems advisable before closing this paper to make a few 
remarks on Indian music in general in response to repeated 
inquiries whether it were not possible to characterize it in some 
way. Some persons of considerable musical standing have, 
without any very profound knowledge of it, condemned it utterly 
as hideously lacking in melody, form, and variety. Only those 
who will take the trouble to study it can know of its often very 
beautiful melody, its surprisingly intricate forms, unappreciated 
by most of us because we are so fettered by the traditions, rules, 
and regulations of an art which with us came near falling into a 
rut. One of the features most enjoyed by those whose long 
acquaintance with Indian music makes it possible not to feel 
lost at every change of interval relationship (or key as we know 
it) or at constant shifts in metre which nevertheless combine 
themselves into form, is this remarkable freedom of expression. 

When we consider that there are nine great culture areas in 
North America as they have been mapped out by students of the 
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subject, and that in each there are many local centers of style and 
structure for basketry, pottery, textiles, forms of dwellings, and 
so on, and when we recall the number of distinct linguistic stocks, 
is it fair to demand that the music of all shall be crowded, whether 
it will or no, into one great generalization? Asked to do this of 
graphic art, textiles, or languages, the anthropologist would stand 
aghast. So far as investigations have been made, they have 
hardly extended beyond the confines of single tribes scattered here 
and there. No systematic effort has been made to completely 
survey the music of an entire culture area, much less to compare 
that of each of the areas one with another, and from this compari- 
son to draw a general conclusion. The work has so far been too 
vast and the points about the music which have been taken for 
discussion too numerous and dissimilar with different students. 

More often the studies have been confined to certain types of 
songs within a given tribe, and not to a general presentation of 
the music, and naturally the first condition should precede the 
latter. There are some notable examples of the thorough musical 
canvass of certain tribes, such as Miss Densmore's Chippewa 
and Teton Sioux music. Miss Fletcher's Omaha, and Oilman's 
and Miss Curtis's work among the Hopi. But even with these 
there is still not enough for generalizations that might be taken as 
final. Burton has attempted a few, and I shall largely be repeat- 
ing what he says, but I can not agree with his point of view that 
Indian music as yet is unformed and if left to itself would even- 
tually have worked its way into the condition of European music, 
with its even, two-and-two balancing of phrases, its stilted forms, 
and its harmony. Indian music is unformed only as is any living 
thing which still has time to grow. 

That Indian music would have evolved along the same 
paths as other music is an unjustifiable assumption — quite as much 
so as to say that the languages with constructions which reveal an 
entirely different way of looking at things would necessarily 
come to such a complete overthrow of systems as would be 
inevitable in order to arrive at the modus operandi of the great 
Indo-European language system. 

Sounds, accents, and rhythms may, by their very nature, be 
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more or less common property the world over, but it is their 
combinations into structures that are individual. 

First of all it may be noted that as far as investigations have 
gone we have found Indian music to be practically monophonic, 
even the choruses being sung in unison by men and women if we 
disregard the octave factor existing between their voice ranges. 
There seem to be more songs in major than in minor, and they 
are most of them quite short and contain very few ideas, poetically 
or musically, but these few are often elaborated in quite intricate 
ways, showing an appreciation for extensions, contractions, inver- 
sions, and other devices known to European music, although in 
some Indian areas they are very httle employed. The songs vary 
from the simplest structures to those which are quite complex, 
and some tribes are markedly poorer musically than others. The 
music of all of them has this feature in common with that of 
primitive peoples all over the world: instead of new ideas being 
developed and added to others to make longer compositions, 
recourse is had to numerous repetitions of a few short themes. 

As has already been said, there is great freedom of expression 
which excels any that is known to European and American 
music except within the last decade or so. It is rare that songs 
of perfect metric regularity are encountered or phrase balancing 
such as classical rules have prescribed. We might describe it as a 
music where there are no rules, except that the songs of a certain 
ceremony have a tendency to follow the same structural idea. 

It should always be remembered that composing songs is a 
general practice among Indians. It is not confined to a few 
specially gifted members of a tribe. Everyone sings and has his 
own songs, although some are recognized as being better com- 
posers and performers than others. That all the individuals 
who add their efforts to the tribal output should be equally 
gifted not only with pitch discrimination but with musical taste 
one could not for a moment suppose. Such a demand would be 
rather heavy on ourselves. That is why in the vast mass of 
material that is collected the real gems are comparatively rare. 
The same condition would be found with ourselves even if we 
collected only from professional musicians. 
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Nevertheless, huge as is the task of collecting and sorting; 
slow, painstaking, and tedious as it must be if it is to be done 
scientifically and correctly, the doing of it not only achieves the 
ends outlined at the beginning of this paper, but enlarges our 
vision and enables us to see the real contribution the Indian has 
made in this field. 

New York City. 



